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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


During the last three years, considerable dust has been 
raised over the questions of self-reliance and removal of 
poverty as goals of development. However, it is doubtful, 
whether all the implications involved in pursuit of these 
objectives have been understood by the government or the 
patties who have raised these questions. Gandhiji in his 
life time considered poverty of the Indian measses as the 
basic national problem and recommended measures for 
national reconstruction on a self-reliant basis. After 1947, 
the Bhoodan-Gramdan-Gram Swaraj movement initiated 
by Vinoba has tried to seek a peaceful and voluntary way 
to the removal of social injustice and poverty. 

Inspite of the demonstrated failure of the traditional 
methods of development to meet the basic problem in our 
country, the government seems to be persisting in following 
thesame old path. In this book, an attempt has been made to 
present the Gandhian way to the goal of elimination of inju- 
stice and mass poverty. In Chapters 1 and 2, is presented 
a critical analysis of the human condition in India and the 
government’s efforts in the direction of development. Chap- 
ter 3 contains a brief statement of Gandhian principles and 
programmes for over-all development and in Chapter 4, 
a brief description of three unique experiments in rural re- 
construction along Gandhian lines has been given. 

This work is the result of the cooperative endeavour of 
Dr. T.P. Singh, Ramchandra Rahi, Hanuman Prasad and 
S.S. Iyer. It was undertaken at the instance of Shri Jaya- 
prakash Narayan and has been enriched by his ideas as well 


as those of Vinobaji, Dhiren Bhai and Shriman Narayan. 
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CHAPTER ] 


The Human Condition in Indta today 


India has gone through two decades of planned 
economic development, yet 218.3 millions out of a total 
population of 529.5 millions, i.e. 41.2%, are living below 
the poverty line. According to the figures supplied by 
the Bhagwati Committee on unemployment, 18.7million 
adults were unemployed in 1971. Further, more than 
5 million persons have no toof over their heads and 
illiteracy is bedevilling the fate of the masses of people. 
There are 60 million malnourished children in our coun- 
try and of these, 400,000 may die within three months, 
unless correctly treated. Thus, all the development 
that is claimed to have been brought about during the 
last 25 yeats, does not appear to have made even a dent 
on the basic problems faced by the masses. The latter 
are even today steeped in ignorance, and groaning under 
the weight of poverty, unemployment and ill-health. 
Thus the legendary Sudama, the poor Brahmin, the 
ashtam-mate of Krishna, is the true representative cha- 
racter of the majority of our countrymen, even today, 
in the year of grace, 1973, the silver jubilee year of our 
attainment of freedom. 

Apart from this, the large-scale prevalence of want, 
and misery, unemployment and poverty, has forced a 
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large section of our people, mostly living in rural areas, 
the tenants and agricultural labourers, to accept the 
iniquitous system of tenancy and sweated labour as 
pteferable to starvation. All these sections are really 
living a life of serfdom and bondage; they are all living 
in the shadow of wnfreedom, because, if they protest 
against these in an organised way, they have to face 
violence and repression unleashed on them, by the com- 
bined forces of the vested interests and the police force 
of the State. This conclusion is derived from studies 
of the real living conditions of people in the rural areas 
of East Thanjavur, Purnea, Dungarpur, Koraput, Vatra- 
nasi, Banda, Jaipur, Vidarbha and coastal Andhra. 

On the other hand, the richer classes in our country 
have appropriated to themselves the lion’s share of the 
benefits of development. The pattern of land owner- 
ship, in spite of the spate of land reform legislations, 
continues to be inegalitarian. Ina study of the land 
problem in Thanjavur district, it was found, on the 
basis of official statistics given in the Census Hand book 
that, while 76.32% of the cultivating households had 
holdings upto 5 acres and they together owned only 
37.44% of the total cultivated land, 23.68% of the cul- 
tivating households with more than 5 acres each owned 
62.56% of the land. Further, 5% of the cultivating 
households having 12.5 acres and above, owned 30% 
of the total land owned by this group. ‘This is the state 
of affairs in the so-called progressive state like Tamil- 
nadu; one can well visualise the iniquitous pattern of 
landownership in other areas. Further, the 75 mono- 
poly houses have expanded their investments, volume 
of business and profits. They have also linked them: 
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selves in vatious ways with the multinational cor- 
porationsin U.S. A., U. K., Germany and France. 

Thus, the “‘city of the rich” in Indiahas grown in 
prosperity and affluence; the “city of the poor” has fur- 
ther sunk into poverty and misery. This has happened, 
in spite of the solemn ptomises made to the people in 
1947, and continuously reaffirmed during every general 
election ;in spite of the constitution and the spate of legis- 
lations ; four five year plans, and commitment to socia- 
lism. During the last three years, the people of India 
have again been offered another slogan: garibi hatao. It is 
high time that this game of deceit and cheating that has 
been going on for the last 25 years is exposed to public 
view. It is also vital to revive the national memory 
about the words of wisdom spoken by the father of the 
nation, Gandhiji and explore whether a sincere pursuit 
of the latter’s recommendations for national reconstruc- 
tion and social transformation will help us get out of 
the present situation of stagnation and despair. In the 
pages that follow, an attempt will be made to analyse 
the basic problems of development in our country and 
to suggest measutes for their solution in the perspective 
of Gandhiji’s ideas and the ideas and experiences of the 
20-year old Gramdan Movement, initiated by Vinoba 
Bhave. 

This exercise has been undertaken, in the light of the 
hope and dream of Gandhijias givenin his own words : 
“what are we celebrating today P Surely not our dis- 
illusionment. We are entitled to celebrate the /ope that 
the worst is over and that we areonthe road to showing 
the lowliest of the villager that it means his freedomfrom 
serfdom and that he is no longer a serf born to setve the 
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cities and towns of India, but that he is destined to ex- 
ploit the city-dwellers, for the advertisement of the finis- 
hed fruits of well-thought out labours, that he is the salt 
of the Indian earth, and that it means also equality of 
all classes and creeds, never the domination and superio- 
rity of the major community over a minor, however 
insignificant it may be, in number or influence. Let us 
not defer the hope and make the heart sick.” (Prayer 
speech, January 28, 1948, quoted in “‘Last Phase,” Pyare- 
lal). ‘I shall work for an India in which the pootest shall 
feel that it is their country, in whose making they have 
an effective voice, an India in which there shall be no 
high class and low class of people.” (Gandhi M. K., 
“India of My Dreams,” Navjivan, p.6). Finally, Gandhiji 
had stated that his “‘main objective is obvious, and 
it is to gain independence, not for the literate and rich 
in India, but for the dumb millions.”’ 

It is clear from the facts and analysis given above 
that both the hope and dream of Gandhiji,i. e., the hope 
and dream of the common man in India, of a free and 
prosperous India, ate yet to be truly fulfilled. & 


CHAPTER ) 


The Five-year Plans and Poverty in India 


I 


The basic problems faced by the people in this coun- 
try are the cumulative result of past history and the fol- 
lies of our tulers during the last 25 years. ‘The central 
problems in India are the chronic poverty of the vast 
majority of the population, economic backwardness 
coupled with lopsided development, extremely inegali- 
tarian socio-economic structure, unemployment and un- 
deremployment of the masses and mass illiteracy. In 
order to understand the multi-dimensional nature of 
these problems, it is important to take note of the deve- 
lopment which took place during the 100 years before 
1947 and the 25 years after the latter year. 


A serious study of the history of British exploita- 
tion of this country for 100 years before 1947 and an 
analysis of the basic facts of the developments during 
the last 25 years will lay bare the anatomy of poverty 
and exploitation of the masses in our country. Most 
of us today seem to have forgotten the dark and dismal 
period of British exploitation; British firms still continue 
to hold Rs. 600 crores of investments in India and Indian 
labour in Britain, from unskilled to the most sophisti- 
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cated types, is still, contributing to her prosperity. 
Even as early as 1901, William Digby, an Englishman, 
relentlessly exposed the game of loot and exploitation 
carried on by Britain in India (see his book, “Prospe- 
rous British India!”’) and thus confirmed the thesis 
of Dadabhai Naoroji. 

The ptesent situation of economic stagnation and 
poverty could be attributed, basically, to the develop- 
ments which took place during British rule: the destruc- 
tion of our rural industries, creation of a metropolitan 
industrial complex; the drawing away of the economic 
surplus from this country to the imperial economy, and 
the lack of protection for domestic industries. All 
these developments led to the creation of a lopsided 
economy, with undue emphasis on agriculture, which 
was burdened with a non-functional landlord/rentier 
class and a heavy tax on land. A progressive increase 
in this burden was brought about by the rigours of a 
man-made legal code and the nature-ordained vagaries of 
the monsoon. Continued monsoon-failures, resulted in 
the progressive deterioration in the position of the agri- 
culturist and the artisan who was dependant on the latter’s 
fortunes. Further, the exposure of the Indian farmers’ 
fortunes to the fluctuations of the international economy, 
through the uncontrolled play of the price system, which 
was imposed on the Indian economy by the foreign 
vested interests, left no scope for the farmers and arti- 
sans, to manoeuvre themselves into a position of protec- 
ted and sheltered development. . 

Added to all these, the techno-economic forces in- 
troduced by Britain in India, on the one hand, destroyed 
the traditional industries which were the wherewithal 
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of our rural and urban artisans, the back-bone of our old 
industrial net-work, and the envy and despair of the 
British industrial classes of the 18th and 19th centuries; 
on the other hand, the workers engaged in these indus- 
tries, though skilled in their traditional occupations, 
were rendered idle and had to join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed millions, because modern large-scale technolo- 
gical processes, which displaced them, were capital- 
intensive and further, the artisans, so unemployed, 
lacked the means and the new skills required for modern 
large-scale industry. This problem was further inten- 
sified and complicated by the British policy of discou- 
raging the traditional pattern of Indian education and 
replacing it with a new system which was designed to 
provide the imperial regime with English-educated 
Indian personnel to man the administration, the army and 
the police. Thus the Indian economy and the people 
wete bled white and laid prostrate through the relent- 
less pursuit, by Britain, of a policy of subjugation, rapine 
and plunder. 

While Dadabhai Naoroji, Ramesh Chandera Dutt, 
Gokhale and Ranade saw and exposed the true character 
of British rule in India, it was Gandhiji who, precisely, 
pin-pointed the basic elements of the Satanic regime of 
exploitation and serfdom imposed on India by the fore- 
ign tulers. In his “Hind Swaraj” and other writings 
over a period of 50 years, Gandhiji analysed the problems 
confronting the nation and their root-causes. He also 
made concrete recommendations for the reconstruction 
and resufrection of the country’s material prosperity 
as well as its cultural tradition in the context of the 20th 
century. 
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The group of political leaders who were fortunate 
enough to be in charge of the destiny of the nation, at 
the time of transfer of political power from British to 
Indian hands, had little faith in Gandhiji’s basic philo- 
sophy or his concrete programmes of social rtecons- 
truction. At least, in the case of the late Pandit Nehru, 
this is a matter of recorded history; in the correspondence 
which Gandhiji had with the former, and Nehtu’s replies 
to Gandhiji, the differences between them were made 
amply clear. (See: A Bunch of Old Letters: Asia, P. 506 
and 511-12). Nehru andthe intellectual elite, that ga- 
thered to his support, derived their intellectual inspira- 
tion from Western, patticularly British, radical, poli- 
tical, economic and scientific ideas. So, they had grand 
and ambitious visions of an India rebuilt on the model 
of a socialist order based on capital-intensive massive 
industrialisation. And all the governmental effort to- 
date, has been in the direction of this goal and vision, 
totally ignoring the past history of British exploitation 
and the true nature of the problems faced by the masses. 

Towards the end of his eventful life, Pandit Nehru 
did realise the mistakes and follies involved in the pursuit 
of a goal of industrialisation and so-called moderniza- 
tion, unrelated to the realities of an India, characterised 
by mass poverty and exploitation. He is reported to 
have said : “A hundred Suratgarhs (big mechanised 
state fatm of 10,000 acres in Rajasthan) would naturally 
multiply the production of one Suratgath a hundred 
times, but what you forget is the vast human element 
involved in any consideration of rural India. We don’t 
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lack people. They constitute our biggest machine, or 
lever, or whatever you call it. As Gandhiji used to stress 
to us all the time : you talk about the machine; well, 
Iam not against the machine, he would say, but we hap- 
pen to have thirty crores of machines in India. Why 
should we not use them ? They are the human beings 
who work—Peasants with tremendous capacity for work. 
Now you may get a better machine per man, or hundred 
men or over 2 thousand men, but you are wasting thirty 
crores of twenty crores or ten crores of machines and 
they are not merely machines; they are human beings 
who have to be fed and looked after. So there is no 
device to solve the main problem of human beings hap- 
pening to be creative and productive. So coming to 
the point, if we put Suratgarhs all over the place, what 
is one to do with our labour potential ?’”’ (quoted in R. K. 
Karanjia : “The Mind of Mr. Nehru,” p.52). 


III 


Unfortunately, for the poverty-stricken masses of 
our country, this late realisation of Pandit Nehru about 
the central problem in India has not really been under- 
stood by the powers-that-be even today. Otherwise, an 
expert group like the Bhagwati Committee on unem- 
ployment, would not have discussed for two years the 
question, whether the right to work should be granted 
to every adult willing and able to work and finally 
found it difficult to give a unanimous recommendation 
on this vital question. Further, in spite of the tall talk 
about garibi hatao, the main thrust of the fifth five- 
yeat plan continues to be based on the strategy of pur- 
suing the same old discredited goal of growth along 
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with an appendage of certain specific programmes, for 
ensuring minimum needs to the 40% of the population 
in the poverty sector. The emphasis in the core of the 
plan is still on the pursuit of economic growth through 
massive investments on heavy and large-scale capital- 
intensive industries and giant projects. 

A cateful reading of the “Approach to the Fifth Plan”’, 
ptepated by the government will convince us that the 
thesis given above that the government continues to 
rely on the outdated, traditional and orthodox economic 
thought, which has no relevance in the context of the 
economic and social realities in our country. The for- 
mer document states on p.4 ‘‘The employment poten- 
tial of a given rate of growth can be enlarged by choos- 
ing a product pattern which is labour-intensive in charac- 
ter ot adopting a technology that substitutes scarce 
capital or land by labour. In the Indian situation, pos- 
sibilities of creating substantial additional wage-employ- 
ment, by changing the product pattern of manufactured 
goods, in a labour-intensive direction, in the organised 
sector of the economy, appeats to be rather limited. 
Similarly, apart from encouraging multiple shifts, the 
possibilities of creating additional demand for wage- 
labour, through economically permissible changes in 
technology in this sector, also appears to be small. It 
is more promising, to think of generating additional 
employment by undertaking atea-based land improve- 
ment progtammes, or by giving incentives to small 
units in sectors where these have the potentiality to be 
competitive with large-scale units.” 

Thus in a subtle manner and in an involved and long- 
winded language, the policy-making elite has, as in the 
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past four plans, repeated the old sacred formula about 
technological constraints. and competitive viability, 
in order to justify the self-agerandising pursuit of the 
growth strategy for the core sector, with an appendage of 
a separate and isolated programme for employment- 
generation and the provision of minimum level of con- 
sumption for the poverty sector. But, in substance, the 
latter continues to be a secondary and short-run pro- 
eramme and not the central focus of planned effort in 
an India, characterised by mass unemployment, gross 
inequalities and poverty. 

The mischief and potential harm to the national 
interest, implied here, has to be seen in the nefarious game 
of the policy-making elite to safeguard the undisturbed 
growth of the organized sector which provides the goods, 
employment, income, profits and economic power to the 
politician, the businessman and the intellectual elite. 

This continued emphasis on growth is the result 
of the continuing faith (which is only an illusion in rea- 
lity) in the apparatus and technique of economic thought, 
which is a hybrid mixture of western capitalistic and 
Marxian ideas. That the latter two systems of ideas 
have largely become out of date and are responsible 
for the crisis of human survival, confronting the people 
following and practising these ideas in the West as well 
as the Hast, has not yet dawned either on our policy- 
makers or our intellectual elite. In spite of the crisis 
in the food, prices and power sectors and the mounting 
volume of unemployment and the incidence of poverty, 
there is no evidence to show that a serious rethinking 
on economic policy is being undertaken. On the other 
hand, there are clear evidences to show that India is 
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being taken on the same road that is being taken by the 
U.S. A.and U.S.S.R. Wehave inthis country today, 
the rate co-existence of a large unmber of public sector 
industrial giants and 75 large private monopoly houses. 
The government has permitted the export of capital 
by the latter to the tune of Rs. 160 crores to about 40 
countries and it has itself started making large invest- 
ments in Iraq and Iran. And the government has proudly 
claimed that it has also entered the international trade 
inatmaments! Allthese are happening in the name of 
economic growth, and while millions are unemployed 
and living in poverty and 400,000 children are awaiting 
their sure doom, because of the alleged scarcity of re- 
sources to attend to their needs. 

The policy-makers and the intellectual elite in our 
country have failed to take note of the realities in the 
countries which are the sources of their intellectual 
inspiration as well as the naked realities in our country. 
While the U. S. S.R., inspite of its socialist path to deve- 
lopment and planning, is frantically trying to secure food 
and investments for industries from the U.S. A.; the 
U.S. A., with its trillion dollar economy, has 1/5 of its 
population living below the poverty line and there are 
some groups of people in that country who can afford 
and do buy only dog-food! In Sweden, the Prime 
Minister of that country is reported to have stated 
that “the problem is the same as in Britain, to prevent 
the poor getting poorer even when a socialist govern- 
ment isin power.” (“Welfare State and Social Conflict” 
Jacques Hersch, Monthly Review, November, 1970-p. 29. ) 

In addition to this, all these countries who have 
hitched their wagons to the star of material affluence, 
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to be attained through unbridled economic growth, 
are facing the problems of dehumanization and survival 
of the race. These are not fantastic and wild fears of 
Gandhians alone, but are the daily experience of the 
common man in these countries today. 


Another set of interesting data is that 40% of the 
world’s raw materials are used up by the economy of the 
U. S. A., which has 6% of the world population and 
40% of the non-Communist world’s industries outside 
the U. S. A. is controlled by U. S. firms and, it is 
estimated that, by 1975, 300 multi-national corporations 
(of which 200 will be U. S.-owned) will control 75% of 
all the industrial assets of the non-Communist world. 
Further, during the last decade, the per capita income of 
the developed nations increased by over $650, while that 
of developing nations, increased by no more than $40. 
The avetage per capita income of developed countties, 
which was $ 2400 in 1972 will rise to $ 3600 in 1988, 
while that of developing countries may increase from 
$ 180 to $ 280. 

Thus, the facts of the current situation in the world 
today, clearly show that the fate of the poor, particularly, 
in the developing nations, is hardly going to change 
for the better in the coming decades, if the present pat- 
tern of thought and action continues to rule the minds 
of the policy-makers and the intellectual elite in all lands. 
So far as India is concerned, the basic problems, parti- 
cularly, the problems of poverty, unemployment and 
unfreedom can be removed only if the developmental 
effort is based on an indigenous path of self-reliant 
development along the lines visualised by Gandhiji. 
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The Gandhian Way 


In the context of the international situation, wherein, 
the five so-called super-powers (U. S. A., U. S. S. R., 
E. E. C., Japan and China) are busily engaged in the 
nefarious game of creating a new international status quo 
-and planning measures for the consolidation of their 
respective spheres of influence and in the face of the 
naked reality of a socio-economic crisis, characterised 
by food scarcity, rise in prices, chronic unemployment 
and poverty of the masses, it is imperative that we devote 
ourselves to a serious reconsideration of the current 
policies and programmes of development. Only such 
an exercise will enable us to get out of the stagnation 
and despair staring us on every front. The incidence 
of mob violence and riots in connection with food scar- 
city, high prices and exploitation in rural areas is in- 
creasing day by day. Thus, if unattended to, this situ- 
ation of increasing tensions and violence will prevent 
even the minority of haves from enjoying their affuence 
undisturbed. So all lovers of justice, peace and freedom 
have a bounden duty to search for novel, but indigenously 
designed ways of meeting the crisis of development 
facing the nation. 
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In undertaking such an intellectual exercise, we will 
have to stick to the principle of Swadeshi,i.e.,we have to 
rely entirely on our own intellectual resources and bring 
them to bear upon the realities in India. Then, we will 
not be restricted in our analysis by ideas and programmes 
formulated abroad, in the light of the experiences of the 
countties of origin of such dogmas. We should not 
forget that economic, social and political generalisa- 
tions are not independent of the political, economic 
and social environments in which they are formulated. 
Neither are they so universal that they we are tied hand 
and foot by these sacred laws of the modern Medes and 
the Persians. They are amenable to considerable modi- 
fications, through the vigorous will, determination and 
choice of specific social and national groups. This 
lesson is there, for all to see, in the economic and social 
development of a large number of contemporary societies, 
which display such a variety of geographical, racial, 
social, political and economic environments and ideo- 
logies of development. The one common factor in all 
these seems to be the grim determination of the social 
groups to achieve dynamic transformation under the 
impact of a variety of pressures from within as well 
as without. And sucha grim determination is produced 
by a variety of factors and it is hazardous to generalise 
on the factors which generate such determination on 
a mass and national scale. But it has been noticed that 
self-reliance and the smallness and homogeneity of a 
community are two of the important factors in this 
regard. 
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In the light of the analysis in the foregoing pages, 
it is clear that an indigenous path of self-reliant develop- 
ment along radical lines alone can help us in creating 
the socio-economic conditions for the removal of 
poverty, unemployment and ignorance from this 
country. 

A general outline for such a path of Swadeshi deve- 
lopment was formulated by Gandhiji when he was alive. 
This has been further elaborated in thought and const- 
ructive action by the Sarvodaya Movement under the 
leadership of Vinoba Bhave and Jayaprakash Narayan, 
through the Bhoodan-Gramdan-Gram Swarajya action 
programmes. 

As eatly as 1928, Gandhiji wrote as follows, in Young 
India, about the economic programme for free India: 
““Accotding to me, the economic constitution of India, 
and for that matter, that of the world, should be such 
that xo one under it should suffer for want of food and clothing. 
In other words, everyone should be able to get sufficient work 
to enable him to make the two ends meet. And this ideal can 
be universally realised, only if the means of production of 
the elementary necessaries remain in the control of the masses. 
These should be freely available to all as God’s air and 
water ate or ought to be; they should not be made a 
vehicle of traffic for the exploitation of others. Their 
monopolisation by any country, nation, or groups of persons 
would be unjust. The neglect of this simple principle is 
the cause of the destitution that we witness today, not 
only in this unhappy land, but other parts of the world 
too.” ( Young India, Nov : 15, 1928). 
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Apatt from this general statement about the basic 
approach and over-all strategy for economic develop- 
ment, Gandhiji also outlined the programme for the 
reconstruction of the village. He declared: “My 
ideal of village Swaraj is that it is a complete republic, in- 
dependent of its neighbours for its vital wants, and yet 
inter-dependent for many othets, in which dependence 
is a necessity. Thus, every village’s first concern will 
be to grow its own food crops and cotton for its cloth. It 
should have a reserve for its cattle, recreation and play- 
ground for adults and children. Then, if there is more 
land, available, it will grow useful money-crops, thus ex- 
cluding ganja, tobacco, opium and the like. The vil- 
lage will maintain a vi//age theatre, school and public hall. 
It will have its own water-works ensuring clean supply. 
This can be done through controlled wells and tanks, 
Education will be compulsory upto the final basic course. 
As fat as possible, every activity will be conducted on 
the cooperative basis. There will be vo caste such as we 
have today with their graded untouchability. Non- 
violence with its technique of Satyagraha and non-coopera- 
tion will be the sanction of the village community. 
There will be a compulsory service of village guards, 
who will be selected, by rotation, from the register main- 
tained by the village. The government of the village 
will be conducted by the Panchayat of five persons, an- 
nually elected by the adult villagers, male and female, 
possessing minimum prescribed qualifications. These 
will have all the authority and jurisdiction required. 
Since there will be no system of punishments, in the ac- 
cepted sense, this Panchayat will be the legislature, judi- 
ciary and executive combined, to operate for its year of 
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office. Any village can become a republic today, without 
much interference, even from the present government 
whose sole effective connection with the villages is the 
exaction of village revenue. I have not examined here, 
the questions of relations with other villages and the 
centre, if any. My purpose is to present an outline of 
village government. Here there is perfect democracy based 
on individual freedom. ‘The individual is the architect 
of his own government. ‘The law of non-violence rules 
him and his government. He and his village are able 
to defy the might of a world. For, the law governing 
every villager is that he will suffer death in the defence 
of his and his village’s honour.” (Harijan, 26-7-1942). 

Then, in August, 1946, addressing a conference of 
Congress Ministers at Poona, Gandhiji declared : “If 
you feel in your hearts that you have taken office as cus- 
todians and representatives of the interests of the masses, 
everything that you do, your legislation, your executive 
orders, the instructions that you issue, will breathe con- 
cern forthe villager..... But there must be that inner 
conviction first; everything else will then be all right.” 
(quoted in J.C. Kumarappa, “Swaraj for the Masses,” 
p. 37-38). 

Finally, in his “Constructive Programme,” (p. 24), 
Gandhiji warned : “A non-violent system of govern- 
ment is clearly an impossibility so long as the wide gulf 
between the rich and the hungry millions persists. The 
contrast between the pa/aces in New Delhi and the mise- 
rable bovels of the poor labouring class cannot last one day in 
a free India in which the poor will enjoy the same power 
as the richest in the land. <A violent and bloody revolution 
1s a certainty, one day , unless there is a voluntary abdication 
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of riches and the power that riches give and sharing them for 
the common good.” 


iit 


The conference of Congress Ministers in 1946, re- 
ferred to above, passed the following resolution on eco- 
nomic policy : “Having considered the policy that should 
govern the economic development to be initiated by 
popular ministries, this conference of Ministers, as- 
sembled from various provinces at Poona, hereby re- 
solves 

(1) That in view of the acute scarcity, prevailing in 
the country, with respect to primary requirements of the 
people, especially food and clothing, plans for economic 
development should centre round the farmer and agriculture; 
and should be motivated with the object of providing a 
balanced diet, adequate clothing and other articles of 
primary human need for every citizen in the land, and 
that for this purpose, steps should be taken to ensure 
that the land available for cultivation is distributed by 
proper regulation, such as licensing, between various 
crops needed by the community and in the required 
proportion ; 

(2) That in order to achieve real democtacy, it is 
necessary to organise contiguous atreas—villages ora 
groups of villages-on aself——sufficient and self-coverning 
basis, through multi-purpose cooperative societies and 
grain banks which will plan their economic life on 
a decentralised basis, reducing the need for money eco- 
nomy to a minimum and restricting external trade to 


proved surpluses.” (quoted in J. C. Kumarappa, 
“Swaraj for the Masses,” p. 38-39). 
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A careful reading of the views of Gandhiji and the 
last resolution of Congress Ministers adopted in 1946, 
will bear out the fact that even before 1947 the former had 
given serious thought about, and given expression to, 
the ways in which this country’s basic problems of ex- 
ploitation, inequalities and poverty could be tackled. 


IV 


In 1951, the Bhoodan-Gramdan-Gram Swataj move- 
ment was initiated by Vinoba Bhave, in order to provide 
a Gandhian, i.e., a peaceful method of organised people’s 
action directed towards (a) the solution of the knotty 
land problem in particular and (b) the radical reorganisa- 
tion of our socio-economic structure on dynamic and 
egalitarian lines. The Bhoodan movement was initiated 
in answer to the need for a peaceful way of reducing the 
gross inequalities in the ownership of land and distri- 
buting land to the landless agricultural labourers. Then, 
in 1952, the Gramdan movement was ushered in and 
this catried the movement a step further, in seeking an 
over-all model for the solution of rural problems at the 
level of the villages and on the initiative and organisa- 
tion of the people themselves. 


The Bhoodan movement laid emphasis on the redis- 
tribution of land, but Gramdan visualises a total and 
radical change in the concept of private property, particu- 
larly land and other means of production for the neces- 
saties of life. The Sarvodaya Movement also has placed 
before the people,new values and organisational patterns 
to operationalise these concepts. 

These ate : (a) the voluntary communisation of all 
wealth, tangible and intangible; in the case of a village, 
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all lands would be vested in the village community and 
be held by the gram sabha of all adult villagers, on be- 
half of the villagers; (b) the principle of sharing, as the 
energising and dynamic basis of individual and social 
action; evety landowning villager would part with 1/20 
part of his lands, and annually give 1/40 part of his pro- 
duce to the gram kosh, a village fund; every worker of 
service-holder would give annually 1/30 part of his 
income. All those who own tangible wealth in any 
form will donate a part of their wealth or income as 
Sampattidan; (c) Constitution of the gram sabha, in 
the village, which will be the organisational unit and func- 
tion as its government. All the decisions of the gram 
sabha would be taken on the basis of the principle of 
unanimity and will be arrived at through discussion and 
persuasion; (d) the progressive, step by step, realisation- 
of the goal of gram swaraj and an exploitation-free social 
order, through the positive method of an ever-widen- 
ing circle of participation by the people at every step. 

The principles given above are revolutionary in na- 
ture and if translated into practice, are designed to pro- 
vide the basis for the emergence of a just and sane social 
order, in the building of which the people will be the 
final arbiters. All these changes leading to the final 
and total social transformation are to be brought about 
through peaceful ways of persuasion, education and 
consent of the people. Thus the Bhoodan-Gramdan- 
Gram Swataj movement is based on the ideas of 
Gandhiji regarding a Sarvodaya social order. 

IV 

Gandhiji in the past and the Sarvodaya Movement 

today have called for the establishment of a Sarvodaya 
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Social order, based on the core principles of Swarajya 
and Swadeshi. ‘These ideas have been further elaborat- 
ed to include the following set of integrated principles 
for the creation of a sane society in India. 


a. 


There is the need for the creation of a new value- 
system in which the supreme value will be the wel- 
fare of man as an individual and as a social per- 
son. Allhuman endeavours should flow from and 
be guided by this central value. 


. All wealth, natural and man-made, should be con- 


sidered as belonging to all men. 


. For the organisation of social,political and econo- 


mic life, the operational units will have to be such 
as to permit the effective participation, in its self- 
management, by the membets of specific groups 


and local communities. 
. All the membets of the community have the right 


to get employment and the means of satisfaction 
of their basic human needs. 


. The working of the social system will be based on 


truth and non-violence and hence efforts will be 
continuously made to see that the system is not 
based on exploitation of any individual or group 
either within the system or outside. 

While education, persuasion and consent will be 
the major instruments for bringing about the de- 
sired change, in the individual and social values 
and practice; in situations, wherein, individuals 
and groups refuse to see reason and resist the 
desired change, in spite of honest and concerted 
efforts to educate them and seek their support in 
favout of the changes, which a large majority have 
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accepted, the weapon of Satyagraha-Non-coope- 
ration will have to be used as the last resort, as the 
unfailing weapon of persuasion and education. 


In the context of the existing socio-economic in- 
equalities, injustice and structural violence, it is neces- 
sary to adopt the strategy of treating the restoration of 
tights to the last man, as the index of social development 
at all levels and spheres. Here it is necessary to point 
out that only the establishment of a regime of equality 
and justice can create the social ethos and individual urge 
for self-development. This approach gains added im- 
portance,in the context of mobilising the resources with- 
in the country-the labour—power of the masses and the 
surplus (savings) in the hands of the better-of. 
classes. ‘Thus, it is very essential that the whole de- 
velopmental programme will have to be vitally based on 
the principles outlined above. Only such a value- 
system can release the dormant enthusiasm of the masses 
by providing the intangible psychological input, which 
other things being equal, has everywhere been the cru- 
cial factor triggering off qualitative breakthrough to 
dynamic development. | 


Apart from the correct ideological perspective, the 
other vital area of change needed for development on 
our own is the radical change in the economic structute. 
The economic and social structure must be reordered 
accotding to the principle of Swarajya-self-government 
and elected management in all spheres of economic and 
social life. This will introduce the much-needed dyna- 
mism in the economic institutions, by making the actual 
producers, the managers, and inducing the effective 
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participation of the masses, by the rational management 
of the production-cum-distribution knot. 

(a) In the rural areas, all land will be in the control 
of the village community and only those who arte pet- 
sonally working on the land, will be entitled to the use 
and fruits thereof. Every one working on land, as well 
as others, will be requited to contribute a fixed percen- 
tage of their production or income to the village commu- 
nity. In the agricultural as well as other spheres, the 
levers of economic power will be worked by the villagers 
organised in cooperatives. 

(b) In the urban and industrial fields, the principle 
of community-ownership of productive assets, should be 
enforced. Here, it must be emphasized that socialisa- 
tion with control vested in local communities, should be 
the operational principle of management and organisa- 
tion. 

(c) As far as possible, the rural and urban communi- 
ties should be brought into a healthy link and enabled to 
opetate within the framework of a tier of organisations, 
raised above the two-the rural-urban panchayatas a link 
organisation above the village and towns (which are upto 
the corporation size). Big cities and corporations may 
function as separate units. 

(d) Until such time as a full regime of social justice 
and equality is established, the under-privileged 40 per 
cent should be encouraged to organise themselves for 
productive tasks as well as for creating the pressure for 
advance in the direction of the goal of equality. 

In outlining the programme for development, the 
principle of Swadeshi should be fully implemented, Swade- 
shi in the realms of thought, word and deed : personal 
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and social. This does not reflect any narrow nationa- 
lism or closed-door policy, but only a healthy and robust 
self-confidence in our own brains, brawns and physical 
resources. Another principle which should be central 
to development is that of productive employment which 
should be provided to every adult willing and able to 
wotk. Any economic theory, which tends to restrain 
the acceptance of this, should be rejected out of hand as 
being unrealistic andinhuman. A third principle which 
should form the basis for ushering in of programmes of 
self-development, should be that of productive education : 
work-oriented, productive of the culture of community 
welfare, social justice and an attitude of balanced 
pursuit of rights and duties. 

It has already been noted that the new, human so- 
cial order visualises the extinction of all individual and 
personal rights in property, particularly, in the basic 
means of production required for meeting common 
human needs. Therefore, the legal code and the ju- 
dicial system, as they are constituted to-day, must be 
totally changed , since the former two are based on 
ptinciples and concepts designed to protect private 
property, the sanctity of contract and the present status- 
quo in general. This system was introduced in India by 
the imperialist British regimeto provide themselves with 
a legal weapon to rule and exploit this land. It has been 
our experience during the last 25 years, that, even Hima- 
layan efforts for securing justice and peace will be frustra- 
ted and defeated, if they are carried out within the frame- 
work of existing laws and their admministration. 

Thus, for the social transformation to be brought 
about through communally-owned wealth and the practice 
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of sharing, a new social legal code should be formulated 
by the people through their own tepresentative in- 
stitutions. Forthe administration of such a legal code, 
which will be closer to the moral laws than the present 
one, people’s courts should be established, in the rural 
as well as urban areas. | 

In the realm of economic relations with foreign 
nations,we should insist on fair and equitable share of the 
world trade and refuse to take any foreign aid, except 
when it comes through the auspices of the world organi- 
sations newly created for this purpose. For, even the 
existing IMF, World Bank and IDA arte functioning as 
agents of the developed nations and can never undet- 
stand or sympathise with the interests of the poorer 
nations. ‘They are no better than an international re- 
plica of the village money-lendetr. 
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Today, we have reached a stage in our development, 
where further progress even on a limited, sectoral or 
sectional scale, stands inhibited by the distortions and 
disparities generated by the development,during the past 
25 years and the inability of the outmoded institutional 
structure and strategy for growth to deliver the goods. 
The relevance of the Gramdan Movement lies in its 
clear emphasis on a total change in the values and insti- 
tutional structute and a new strategy of development 
based on self-reliance in ideas, resources and programmes. 
Finally, by its insistence on the principle of Sarvodaya 
(the welfare of all), through antyodaya (welfare of the 
last man), it ensures that the problems of the poor and 
the downtrodden will be taken up as the first priority 
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in the overall-schemes of economic and social develop- 
ment. 

Therefore, if the government, the intellectuals and 
the economically better-off classes ate setious about 
their concern for the poor and the downtrodden in 
this country, they should reconsider the plans for eco- 
nomic development in the light of the ideas, and pro- 
grammes formulated by Gandhiji and enshrined in the 
Bhoodan-Gramdan-Gram Swataj movement initiated by 
Vinoba Bhave. | ® 


CHAPTER 4 


The Experiments in Rural Reconstruction : 
The Gandhian Way 


Gandhi had linked Swaraj (self-rule) with Swadeshi 
and with the specific aim of winning independence and 
strenethening it, he had presented his constructive 
programme as a vital element of the freedom move- 
ment. These items of the constructive programme 
wete by no means the final points in the Gandhian 
Economic Scheme but were simply pointers to an 
entirely new social system which envisaged a self- 
dependent as well as an autonomous social order. 
Deviating from the acknowledged line of economic 
thinking and presenting ideas of economic reconstruc- 
tion in conformity with the country and the world of 
his dream, he had through his constructive programme 
provided a glimpse of what the social order of his dreams 
would be like. With special reference to the recons- 
truction of India, he had, through the items of his con- 
tructive programme, not merely hinted at new dimen- 
sions in the sphere of planning, but more than that he 
had also outlined his ideas even in such detail as to the 
steps to be taken one after the other. It was also his 
contention, and curiously enough this is being proved 
cofrect in the context of the present world situation, 
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that the form of planning envisaged by him will not only 
prove correct for India and other newly independent 
countries but in fact the whole world . 

But it is a tragedy of history, what else, that we 
have been harming ourselves as well as the country 
for the last quarter of a century by declaring Gandhi 
as conservative and retrograde. The way we planned 
out development is proving harmful to us at every 
step. 

Nonetheless, no idea capable enough to solve the 
problem faced by history can be neglected for long. 
This is why Gandhi who had for some time in the past 
been considered irrelevant has once again been deemed 
relevant. By experiences here and there in our own 
country in the recent past as well as by seeing the Wes- 
tern world becoming sick with its own heights of te- 
chnological advancement, the realisation has dawned 
upon us that Gandhian ideas are the most relevant for 
our times. | 

In this regard, it is fortunate, that under the leader- 
ship of Vinoba and Jayaprakash Narayan the Gandhian 
legacy has been kept alive through the Bhoodan-Gram- 
dan movement. The Bhoodan movement was initiated 
on April 18, 1951 in Pochampalli (Andhra). The same 
movement has progtessed into Gram-Swataj, which is 
the fabric for the reconstruction of the whole society. 
This movement, from the very initial stages has regard- 
ed fallow land and man-powet as the basic resources for 
etadicating the country’s poverty and it can safely be 
said that some noteworthy results though not from the 
quantitative standpoint so much as from the qualitative 
one, have definitely been achieved. Our country can 
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hardly become powerful so long as its vast man-power 
is not utilised for the welfare of all and its vast natural 
tesoutces are not made available to all. This has to 
be deemed as the basis, therefore, for introducing chan- 
ges in the present social structure and adopting an in- 
tegrated programme of reconstruction in the whole 
country. It at all we desire to strengthen the founda- 
tions of out country, change in the pattern of owner- 
ship of our means of production and the leadership 
pattern of our social organisations as also in the educa- 
tional pattern of the country is a must. And, na- 
tional planning has to be recast round these cardinal 
points with entirely new dimensions. 

In this context, we ate presenting here, a brief tre- 
port of three projects initiated by Satrvodaya workers 
for tackling the basic. prcblems of exploitation and 
povetty inthe rural areas. 


Rangpur : Where A Dream Was Fulfilled 


Situated in the wild and hilly tracts of Phenai and 
at a distance of 130 km. from Baroda in Gujarat, 
the Anand Niketan Ashram at Rangpur symbolises 
the new awakening among the Adivasis (aborigines) 
of this area. Fired by the Gandhian ideals and 
dedicated to the service of the people, a youngman 
named Harivallabh Parikh and his wife, in the year 
1948, adopted this area inhabited by Kols, Bhils, Rathva, 
Talavi and other aborigines as the physical locale for 
service and they have been serving the people ever- 
since. | | . 

The Adivasis of this area were somewhat different 
in nature as compared tothe common Adivasis else- 
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where. They did not lead a nomadic life but had 
tenancy ownership rights under the ryotwatri system, 
though in mere name. Most of their land was under 
the occupation of the money lenders. Addicts to in- 
toxicating liquors, these Adivasis were fleeced and sup- 
pressed by the trinity—the police, the officials of the fo- 
rest department and the money lender. Mutual dis- 
cord and dissension was also at its peak in their life al- 
ready torn asunder by sorrow and tension. One of 
two murders every week had become the order of the 
day. Such a situation is quite congenial to the band of 
exploiters and as usual, people with vested interests are 
always keen to make it worse. 

This is why in the beginning when Hativallabh 
Parikh first planned to work in the area, the money 
lenders, the forest officials as also the police constables 
spread many a rumour against him among the Adi- 
vasis and tried hard not to let him get any local coope- 
ration. But Harivallabh Parikh, even during winter, 
stayed under a tree for days together. He spent his 
daytime in contacting people and serving children. 
He eventually succeeded in winning the confidence of 
some of the Adivasis through his sense of service and 
dedication. | 

Harivallabh clearly saw that people of the area 
could, by getting rid of the injustices, proceed on the 
path to progress only when they organised their strength 
and developed it. The greatest hindrance in the way 
of organisation and development of this power of the 
people, however, were mutual animosity, enmity and 
ill-will. People were, therefore, first persuaded to era- 
dicate causes of mutual enmities and to settle differences, 
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all by themselves. This is how the ‘People’s Court’ 
a distinguishing feature of the Adivasis there today, was 
first initiated. It was but natural that the vested in- 
terests tried hard to defeat the ‘People’s Court’. But 
when people clearly saw that the People’s Court served 
their interests, they refused paying heed to the vested 
interests and gradually the ‘People’s Court’ became 
popular in the area. 

While the ‘People’s Court’ discouraged elements 
of disintegration and erosion of social life, the 
‘Jeevanshala’ (the school for life) took up the task 
of adult and child education and efforts thus started 
for eradicating ignorance from people’s life. With 
a view to enabling people meet the basic necessities 
of life and thus overcome want and scarcity, the 
‘Jeevanshala’ was later developed as the ‘Agricultural 
and Industrial Centre’. 


Liberation of people’s land from the clutches of the 
money lenders was perhaps the most important achieve- 
ment towards freedom from injustice, ignorance and 
want. This, however, necessitated organisation of Lok 
Shakti (People’s power). In the year 1952 itself, the 
land-gift mission succeeded in collecting within a year 
8,000 acres of land. By the year 1969, 352 gramdans 
were received, out of which the organisation of the 
village fund and village council has been achieved 
in 180 villages, while work is progressing in the 
rest. In the year 1963 itself people of the area had 
decided to create the village fund in every village by 
collectively donating a part of their annual production. 
This is why most of the villages today have got their 
own village-fund. 
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Thus by taking these strides in the field of social 
progress, the people of the atea could suceed in 
liberating their land from the money-lenders. With 
this end in view, they organised the liberation cam- 
paign. The position then was that 85% of the land 
of the village Rangpur itself was under occupation of 
a money lender. The village council contacted the 
money-lender and by arriving at an agreement, 50 to 
60% of the debt amount was paid back. Thus the en- 
tire village land under the money-lendet’s possession 
was freed. The campaign was carried on at the block 
level as well. It is noteworthy that due to the orga- 
nised Lokshakti (people’s power), the vested interests 
also came to realise that their old practices could con- 
tinue no longer. There is no doubt that it was long 
before such conditions were created. On many an oc- 
casion people gave vent to their power of satyagraha. 
But the distinguishing feature of all such efforts was 
that the nonviolent form of the people’s power came 
to light and the people though silently, yet, with will 
and determination, refused to bear forced labour and 
injustices. 


Besides the campaign for freedom from injustice 
and ignorance, cooperative societies were organised for 
freedom from want and through them schemes were 
carried out for improvement of land and irrigation 
etc. The 350 gramdan villages of this area have 56 
joint gramswartaj samities (village self-rule committee) 
which have, cover 7500 acres of land and 12,500 
families i. e. about one lac of people. The capital with 
these samities is Rs. 1,90,000, out of which Rs. 50,000 
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have been received as contribution from outside for 
development of the area. 


This entire Phenai area has 750 villages out of which 
180 are now sufficiently developed while 250 are in the 
different stages of development. Contact has been es- 
tablished with 300 villages while efforts are afoot to 
start the process of development in every village. 


The salient achievements of the work in this area 
may be listed alongwith relevant data as follows : 


1. 21,000 cases including criminal ones were decided 
in the People’s Court. 

2. More than 2,500 adults wete taught to tead and 
write. 

3. 250 pucca houses wete constructed cooperatively. 

4. 36 Cooperatives have been organised and they are 
functioning. 

5. About 350 villages were received as gramdan (gift 
of the village). 

6. 200 children were trained in the Jeevanshala. They 
are now working in the villages. 

7. More than 200 wells were dug, 275 pumps wete 
installed which have brought 50,000 acres of land 
under irrigation. 

8. The village named Arpit, gutted and devastated by 
the floods, has now been reconstructed. 

9. About 5,370 acres of land were liberated and redis- 
tributed. 

All this work in the Phenai area presents some im- 
portant lessons such as the following : 

1. The reconstruction of our villages, society and the 
country needs thoughtful and dedicated youths. 
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Governmental efforts alone will not deliver the 
goods. 

2. Forself-dependence of the country, self-dependence 
should be achieved in the people’s life for which, 
the task of rousing the people’s power and organis- 
ing it must get priority so that for getting deliver- 
ance from injustice, ignorance and want, people 
might cultivate their own strength. 

3. For the development of an area and making it self- 
dependent, the two solid bases viz., labour and 
land, are available in every part of the country. 
The need is to plan them the proper way. 

4. People of an area should be encouraged to plan for 
their self-dependence. 


Batlagundu : Reclamation of Fallow Land 


Batlagundu is a block in the Madurai district of 
of Tamilnadu. The block covets an atea of 187.75 sq. 
kilometres with a population of 57,137, inhabiting two 
towns and 86 villages. The Bhoodan-Gramdan move- 
ment was started in the block in the year 1952 and by 
1967, 32 gramdans were received. In accordance with 
the conditions of gramdan, distribution of 1/20th of 
total land of the village among the landless, organisa- 
tion of the Gram Sabha (village Council ) and collec- 
tion of the Gram Kosh ( village fund ) has been and is 
still being done. Along with it special programmes 
for rural reconstruction are being carried out for 
the last ten to twelve years with rural youth trained as 
Bhumi-sena (land army) personnel. The main work 
done so far includes digging of wells for irrigation, 
deepening of existing wells, cultivating the fallow land 
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and distributing it among the Harijans and liberation 
of land from the money lenders. 

Completion of such programmes has led to an un- 
precedented awakening among the common folk of the 
area and with some help received from outside in the 
form of training and implements, they have succeeded 
to a considerable extent in becoming self-dependent. 

Only due to this mass awakening it has been pos- 
sible to acquire 558.17 acres of governmental fallow 
land and distribute them among the landless. This 
wotk can be regarded as the most important one 
done so far in the area since the inception of the 
Bhoodan-Gramdan Movement. 

When 32 villages were received as Gramdan, all of 
the landless of the gramdan villages failed to be bene- 
fited by the 1/20th of the total land area donated by the 
land-holdets for the landless in fulfilment of the condi- 
tions of gramdan. People of these villages deliberated 
ovet this problem. Some elderly and knowledgeable 
persons gave the information that 559 acres of govern- 
mental land in these villages either were lying fallow or 
wete under illegal occupation. Joint efforts were 
made to liberate this land and as a result of the success 
achieved in this regard, 558.17 acres of land have been 
distributed among 137 landless families. This land has 
now been turned into green cultivated fields and this 
has enabled the landless who were denied land for 
centuries to lead a tespectable life. 

It is said that considerable efforts to remove land- 
lessness have been made on government level also and 
will continue to be made but those linked with land 
and its problems know it from experience that without 
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people’s awakening, solution of this problem is difficult 
indeed. 


Koraput : Fight Against Slavery 


Today when we think of Swadeshi and self-depen- 
dence, our minds go back to Gandhiji’s teachings 
which in the context of the realities of the situ- 
ation, these teachings seem relevant all the more. If 
really we ate keen to become self-dependent and adopt 
swadeshi, whatever means and sources of production 
we have in the country have to be freed from the sphere 
of narrow, parochial interests and released for wider 
ones. | 

This fact has clearly come before us whenever the 
Gram Swataj movement has been taken up intensively. 
If the entire village land is owned by a few numbered 
individuals and the rest are forced to remain as labour- 
ers, May even wotse, as slaves, will the dream of swade- 
shi and self-dependence ever materialise ? How will 
such a situation permit proper utilisation of the entire 
land and labour-force of the village ? What interest 
and strength will the workers, as slaves, have for tea- 
ching the destination of self-dependence ? The Gram 
Swaraj movement, therefore, has always attached im- 
protance to this problem. 

Intensive Gramdan-Gram Swaraj work has been 
done in the Koraput district of Orissa. The evil 
custom of Goti in its horrifying formhas been witne- 
ssed inthis area. For a long time in the past, this cu- 
stom of “Goti’, labourer mortgaged for money, which 
infact is nothing but slavery, had been continuing 
there. 
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When Satvodaya workets started contact from door 
to door for gtamdan, this immense and terrible form of 
exploitation was witnessed there. The Sarvodaya wor- 
kers found it as a challenge to their conscience and they 
did face it. 7 

There have been various reasons behind the start 
of the custom of ‘Goti’. The simple, unsophisticated 
and straight-forward Adivasis were unawate of the 
chicanery and deceitful practices of the urban and the 
socalled cultured life today. This ignorance on their 
part of the double dealing of the city folk was fully ex- 
ploited by the wily and cunning moneyed people as 
their lustful eyes were always set upon their fertile 
lands. They entrapped these Adivasis in debt. For 
this purpose, the demand for consumer goods was at- 
tificially and very cleverly created among them and the 
etreedy themselves met this demand. Thus increasing 
their demands, they attracted and induced them 
to borrow money and they lent it to them. The un- 
lettered and ignorant Adivasi was equally so about 
keeping accounts. One who borrowed a little money 
even once was not allowed to get rid of the debt. The 
money lender manipulated his accounts and explained 
to them : “You have not yet paid back even the interest, 
nothing to talk about the capital which is intact and un- 
affected.” The capital amount thus ever increased as 
the manipulated interest over it got on added into it 
and then the interest itself swelled on year after year. 
This in short is the Goti custom and hundreds of Adiva- 
sis had fallen prey to it. 

It was discovered, as those afflicted by the evil cu- 
stom testified, that the money lender entered in his 
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accounts more money than he actually lent and thus 
from the very inception the debt grew so heavy as the 
debtor could never get rid of it. Some time after, the 
capital amount and its interest would become so enor- 
mous that even the payment of the interest grew beyond 
the capacity of the debtor and then the money lender 
forced the debtor to serve the former because of the 
failure of the latter to pay back the interest. Eventually 
the landed property of the debtor got usurped by the 
money lender as a security for the money loaned by 
him. The debtor was thus left with nothing else ex- 
cept his body and soul. By and by, this evil custom 
entrapped an entire village and once a village fell prey 
to it, it failed to extricate itself. The debtor’s loan in- 
creased generation after generation and he was thus 
forced to setve the moneylender as a slave. 

Intensive investigation and enquiries revealed that 
seldom did one borrow more than a hundred rupees 
at atime. Besides money, the loan was also taken in 
the form of corn and for this meagre debt, people were 
obliged to serve as slaves for three to four generations. 

The Goti-labourer had to work in the money-lender’s 
field which in most cases belonged to that labourer 
himself. Besides, he had to keep himself at the beck 
and call of his master, i. e. the money-lender. The 
Goti was paid an amount tanging between Rs. 15 
to Rs. 25 which in fact got deposited against the interest 
on the capital amount of the loan. For his subsistence 
he was given corn worth Rs. 2} to Rs. 3 per week which 
kept him and his family’s body and soul together. If 
the master happened to be generous enough, he would 
also give one or two clothes to the Goti ina year and a 
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paltry meal one time a day. ‘This cruel, inhuman sy- 
stem continued because of the fear generated by the 
threats of the money-lender to give a sound beating and 
banish the Goti from the village. Deliverance from this 
perpetual thraldom was virtually a dream for the Goti. 

When Sarvodaya workers went to this area, they 
found this Goti custom as the root cause of exploita- 
tion and so they started the campaign for deliverance 
from it. Under the guidance and leadership of Shree- 
mati Malatidevi Choudhury, the workers of the Utkal 
Navajivan Mandal and of the Narayan Patna Kshetra 
Samiti contacted people from door to door, from vil- 
lage to village, explained repeatedly their viewpoint 
to the people, held public meetings against this custom, 
organised marches and demonstrations and thus pre- 
pated a strong public opinion against the Goti custom. 

The workers contacted the Goti labourers also and 
talked to them about deliverance from this evil custom. 
A new hope emerged among these Gotis when they 
knew that Sarvodaya workers would help them for 
their deliverance. They got activated. These people 
participated in the small meetings held for the purpose 
and deliberated jointly upon their deliverance. 

The Sarvodaya workers contacted the money-lenders 
as well and talked to them about the plight of the 
Gotilabourers. But they did not get convinced even 
to increase their wages by a bit. Ultimately the 
Satvodaya workers planned to conduct a non- 
cooperation movement with the help of these Gotti 
workers. But due to the economic insecurity, ignora- 
rance and fear on the part of the Goti labourers, the cam- 
paign failed to make much headway. The money- 
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lenders tried hard to frustrate the attempts of the Sarvo- 
daya workers. But success was ultimately achieved in 
creating a strong public opinion against the Goti cus- 
tom in this entire tribal area. 

The Orissa Government in its report in the year 
1963-64 declared that the assertion that the custom of 
Goti existed in Koraput was wrong. Thereupon, the 
Sarvodaya worker named Krishan Chandra, who 
at the time worked in the Koraput district, wrote an 
atticle with supporting facts and data which was pub- 
lished in the year 1964 in the 7 January issue of the 
newspaper ‘Prajatantra’. The attitude on the 
part of the Government was escapist and it support- 
ed the money-lenders covertly. The Sarvodaya work- 
ers at long last resorted to campaign on a large scale. 
Public demonstrations were held. They opposed the 
Government’s point of view and demanded strong 
action to end the evil custom. In the meetings orga- 
nised for the purpose, the Goti labourers swore fear- 
lessly and determinedly not to work as Gotiin future. 
The campaign gained momentum. 


A big district level meeting was held in the year 
1965 when an impressive demonstration was made. 
The demand was put to the money-lenders that they 
abide by the Debt and Mortgage Eradication Act of 
1948 and employ the Gotis on the basis of the ditec- 
tions therein. 

As a result of this widespread campaign 200 Gotis 
in the Lakshmipur block alone were liberated and acco- 
unts involving about 2 lakhs of rupees were settled and 
destroyed. Thus the injustice perpetrated through 
generations was brought to an end. 
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This campaign succeeded in rousing self-confidence 
and forging unity among people. These villages in 
Koraput really became worthy to be called. villages. 
Thereafter many a development work was also started 
there which made rapid progress due to this power of 
the people now roused and activated. It is crystal clear, 
therefore, that deliverance from injustice is the very 
first step towards progress of the. a. eripped by it. 


Bodh Gaya : Unto the Last | 

Going 4 miles in the interior after covering 12 miles 
on the toad to Dobhi on the Gaya city and 
Domi toad one will come across the village Ladu. 
Ladu is situated in the Mohan block and Barachatti 
police station in the Gaya district in the state of Bihar. 
Even beyond that prominent and old village and at ja 
distance ofa half a mile towards the forest area is now 
situated a new village named Bandhunagar. The inhabi- 
tants of Bandhunagar, prior to their migrating to this 
village, were the exploited and suppressed people of 
the very village Ladu. The population of this Bandhu- 
nagar village is about 150 distributed among 50 families. 

The inhabitants of the Bandhunagar village, it can be 
said, belong to the lowest category of the Indian society. 
The story of their progress, therefore, is truly speaking 
the story of the last man down the social ladder, i. e. 
of Antyodaya. The population is comprised of 44 
Bhuinya,! 2 Dusadha,?, 3 Muslim and 1 Koiri? families. 


1, Bhuinya—An adivasi tribe which ekes out a living by hunting 
' anid selling wild products. 
2. Dusadha—Another adivasi tribe Similar to Bhuinya. 
3. Koiri —A weaver caste in northern India often growing 
vegetables. 
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The plight of the Bhuinyas was such as they had no 
ownetship right even of the spots where their huts 
stood. They led their lives as slaves under constant 
threats from their masters. 

In the year 1968, these downtrodden people came 
to know that there was some bhoodan land in the 
vicinity of their village. They desired to have this 
Bhoodan land. They went to the Samanvaya Ashram 
situated at Bodh Gaya and made the request to 
Dwatko Sundarani, the chief worker there, that the 
Bhoodan land be given to them. When the people in 
the Ladu village came to know about this, they oppos- 
ed the request as this bhoodan land served as the graz- 
ing ground for their cattle. They also influenced the 
gcovernmental officials and tried hard not to allow the 
bhoodan land to be given to the Bhuinyas. 

When Dwarko Sundarani, the Sarvodaya worker, 
found that the contact even with Government officials 
in this regard proved of no avail, he encouraged the 
Bhuinyan people to raise their huts on the Bhoodan 
land and start living there and prepare it for cultivation. 
The Bhuinyas did as they were told. The 60 acres of 
this fallow land included some land of the forest depart- 
ment also. They raised their huts there and started 
levelling the ground for cultivation. The people 
of the Ladu village reported the matter to the 
police. Warrants were issued against the Bhuinyas 
and some attests were also made. But in the 
meanwhile they had made good progress with 
their cultivation, so much so, that when the govern- 
ment official came there for enquiry he could not but 
be impressed by their hard labour and its result. He 
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had words of genuine appreciation for their hard work. 
Because of their being Harijans, the Forest and the 
Revenue departments of the Government took a 
lenient view overt the whole matter and gave them the 
land rights. Bhoodan committee also gave them the 
‘praman patras’ (certificates of bhoodan land holding ). 
Thus a hamlet of 50 families on 60 acres of land 
came into being and was called Bandhunagar, i.e. a 
nagat (dwelling place) of Bandhus (brothers). This 
happened in the yeat 1969. 

Before this, the Bhuinyas did not have any identity 
whatsoever. ‘They had sunk in such misery as to live 
on tree-leaves for the major portion of the year. This 
may surprise many today especially at a time when the 
country is declared self-sufficient in food. Neverthe- 
less, this is a stark reality of life which happened only 
a few years back. There is no wonder if people in 
other villages are also leading the same wretched life. 

Villagers in Bandhunagar now produce food suffi- 
cient for half the year. Now they have their own 
homes, theit own village from where they cannot be 
uprooted, cannot be driven away. They have their 
Gramsabha where they hold regualr meeting once a 
month. In such meetings they deliberate over their 
village problems. They have their village fund where 
they have an amount of Rs. 250/-and 4 maunds of corn 
as their deposits. Needy residents of the village are 
helped out of these deposits from time to time. This in 
itself is an achievement of no mean order, for residents 
of such a village which only a little back had lost its 
identity and therefore its soul. They preserve their 
seed in the cold storage nearest to them. They had 
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erown about 125 trees of which about 40 are surviving. 
The crops they cultivate include wheat, maize, potato 
and sugarcane. 

All this signifies the outcome of their combined 
endeavours. Alongwith preparing fields out of wood- 
ed lands, these people have dug eight wells. In most 
of the wells boring has been done through Shramdan 
(voluntary physical labour). 

For rousing the initiative of a section of the most 
suppressed people of society, Dwarkobhai has played 
considerable part. It is through him that the people 
of Bandhunagar right from 1968 onwards have received 
Rs. 12,000 as aid from a philanthropic French orga- 
nisation : “Brothers To All’. Although in accordance 
with the Government plans, considerable amounts have 
been spent on rural uplift by the department of Commu- 
nity Development, yet instead of rousing the initiative 
of the villagers, they have suppressed it. But as te- 
gatds Bandhunagar, it is developing with its own effo- 
rts, in accordance with its own plans with so little help 
from outside. It is so primarily because Dwarkoji, 
from the very beginning, tried to rouse the human 
spirit in the villagers which lay suppressed and 
downtrodden; he has only tried to make them aware 
of their own potentialities instead of becoming their 
master, their all in all. 

Bandhunagar is not the only village of this type in 
the Bodhgaya area. There ate other such villages whose 
initiative and spirit of cooperative venture has been 
roused by Dwarkoji. Under the auspices of the Sam- 
anvaya Ashram, Bodhgaya, established by Vinoba, and 


owing to the herculian efforts on the part of Dwarkoji 
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himself, this entire area has become a unique model 
of the emancipation and self-dependent reconstruction 
of the last sections of society. Those who were never 
considered fit for receiving any education or those who 
could never dream of getting it because of limitations 
and handicaps dogging them at every step, for such 
children of the Bhuinyas and other backward people, 
the Samanvaya Vidyapith, situated in the dense woods 
away from the road leading to Barachatti, is a central 
place for constructive and positive social revolution. 
The labour class children start earning some part of 
their livelihood from a pretty young age. They either 
help in looking after the family kids while their parents 
ate away eatning their livelihood or they graze the cat- 
tle of the cultivators. Such children do not take inter- 
est inany type of education which hinders their ear- 
ning a livelihood even though it be free of cost. To 
arrange for education of such children was by no 
means easy. Only such education could be imparted 
to them, as, apart from providing them their daily 
bread might also add to their efficiency. With the help 
of friends, both foreign and Indian, and other volun- 
tary ofganisations, Dwarkoji started the Samanvaya 
Vidyapith at a distance of 25 miles from Bodhgaya 
amidst woods near the village Bagha. A hundred stu- 
dents, both boys and girls, are receiving education in 
this school today. Through intensive efforts during the 
last 4 to 5 years, the institution has almost reached self- 
sufficiency. In the current session i. e. during the year 
1972-73, the cost of education there, including all the 
expenditure upon students and teachers will be met by 
the production of the institution alone. The Samanvaya 
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Vidyapith, directed towards creating independent, self- 
respecting and self-dependent human beings, can be 
tegatded as a good model of education suited to a 
self-dependent social order. 


The gigantic task of rehabilitating the last sections 
of society, however, will elude solution even after te- 
construction of villages like Bandhunagar. Samanvaya 
Vidyapith type of education is needed to further aug- 
ment the sound foundations of reconstruction. But cre- 
ation of such Vidyapiths alone is not enough. The pro- 
ducts of the institution need to have full plan of their 
future career. Dwarkojr has planned to settle the pro- 
ducts of the Samanvaya Vidyapith on an eight hundred 
acte plot of fallow and forest land received in Bhoodan. 
As preliminary preparations for working out this sche- 
me, he has engaged the higher class students of the 
Vidyapith and considers it a part of the education itself. 
It has only to be seen to be believed how human ing- 
enuity combined with natural resources is giving pra- 
ctical shape to creative imagination. 


The experiences of the Sarvodaya Movement in 
rutal development as seen through the work in Rang- 
put, Koraput, Batlagundu and Bodh Gaya have amply 
confirmed the Gandhian thesis presented earlier. A 
people’s movement for their own liberation from the 
evils of injustice, inequalities and exploitation alone 
can create the mass power, national will, leadership and 
socio-economic conditions for national rejuvenation 
and reconstruction. And national reconstruction, with 
the central objective of temovel of unemployment 
and poverty, can be successful and meaningful to the 
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masses, only if it is planned and implemented by the 
people living in villages and towns, along the lines 
indicated by Gandhiji and the Bhoodan-Gramdan- 
Gram-Swataj movement. ® 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX—A 
Gandhi on Indian Economic Problems 


The end to be sought is human happiness combined 
with full mental and moral growth. Iuse the adjective 
moral as synonymous with spiritual. This end can be 
achieved under decentralisation. Centralisation as a 
system is inconsistant with non-violent structure of 
society. 
—Hartjan, 18.1.42 

I suggest that if India is to evolve along non-violent 
lines, it will have to decentralise many things. Centrali- 
sation cannot be sustained and defended without ade- 
quate force. 

—Harijan, 30.12.39 

Villagers are being exploited and drained by the 
cities....under my scheme, nothing will be allowed 
to be produced by the cities which can be equally well 
produced by the villagers. The proper function of the 
cities is to serve as clearing houses for village products.. 
The villages must become self-sufficient. I see no other 
solution if one has to work in terms of Ahimsa... 

—Harijan, Jan. 28.1939. 


All should make it a point of honour to use only 
village articles whenever and wherever available. Given 
the demand, there is no doubt that most of our wants 
can be supplied from our villages. When we have be- 
come village-minded, we will not want imitations of 
the west or machine-made products, but we will develop 
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a true national taste in keeping with the vision of a new 
India in which pauperism, starvation, and idleness will 
be unknown . 

—Consttuctive Programme. P.15. 


What does the charkha, as an emblem of non-violence, 
sienify in the economic sphere ? Call it self-sufficiency 
ot whatever you like. Inthe name of national recons- 
truction and. self-sufficiency, millions are being bled 
white, in Western countries...ours is not self-sufficiency 
of that pattern. The charkha is the way to get rid of 
exploitation and domination.... 

——Reorientation of Khadi p. 15. 


The revival of the village is possible only when it is 
no mote exploited. Industrialisation on a mass scale, 
will necessarily lead to passive or active exploitation of 
the villagers as the problems of competition and market- 
ing come in. Therefore we have to cencentrate on the 
village being self-contained, mainly manufacturing for 
use. Provided this character of the village industry 
is maintained, there would be no objection to villagers 
using even the modern machines and tools that they can 
make and can afford to use. Only they should not be 
used as a means of exploitation of others. 

—Harijan 29-8-1936. 


According to me, the economic constitution of India 
and for that matter that of the world, should be such 
that no one under it should suffer from want of food 
and clothing. In other words, every body should be 
able to get sufficient work to enable him to make the 
two ends meet. And this ideal can be universally re- 
alised only if the means of food, of elementary necessaries 
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of life, remain in the control of the masses.. These should 
be fully available to all as God’s air and water ate, or 
ought to be; they should not be made a vehicle of tra- 
fic for the exploitation of others. Theit monopolisa- 
tion by any country, nation or groups of persons would 
be unjust. The neglect of this simple principle is the 
cause of the destitution that we witness to-day not only 
in this unhappy land, but other parts of the world too. 


—Young India, Nov. 15. 1928. 


(Khadi) connotes the beginning of economic freedom 
and equality of all in the country... It means a whole- 
sale swadeshi mentality, a determination to find all the 
necessaties of life in India, and that too, through the 
labour and intellect of the villagers. That means a re- 
vetsal of the existing process. That is to say, that in- 
stead of half a dozen cities of India and Great Britain 
living on the exploitation and the ruin of the 700,000 
villages of India, the latter will be largely self-contained 
and will voluntarily serve the cities of India and even 
the outside world in so far it benefits both the parties... 
This needs a revolutionary change in the mentality and 
tastes of many... But the Khadi mentality means de- 
centralisation of the production and distribution of the 
necessaries of life. Therefore the formula so far evolv- 
ed is, every village to produce and use all its necessaries 
and in addition, produce a certain percentage as its con- 
tribution to the requitements of the cities... Heavy 
industries will necessarily be centralised and nationali- 
sed. But they willbe theleast part of the vast national 
activity in the villages... 

—Constructive Programme.p. 12. 
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Swaraj has no meaning for the millions if they do 
not know how to employ their enforced idleness... 
(Young India. Oct. 13, 1921) 


The idea is that no person, man of woman, who is 
physically fit should live on charity. There must be 
always enough occupation for all who are willing to 
work. 

—Young India, Feb. 12. 1925. 

I have already reminded you that if you have the 
Swadeshi spirit in you, you will refuse to look to the 
West for the supply of your major wants. 

—Harijan, June. 29. 1947. 


If we follow the swadeshi doctrine, it would be your 
duty and mine to find out neighbours who can supply 
out wants, toteachthemto supply them wherethey do 
not know how to proceed, assuming that there are neig- 
hbours who ate in want of healthy occupations. Then 
evety village of India, will almost be a self-supporting 
and self-contained unit exchanging only such necessary 
commodities with other villages where they are not 
locally producible. : 
—Young India- jane. 12. 1919. 

True democracy cannot be worked by twenty men 
sitting at the centre. It has to be worked from below 
by the people of every village. 

——Harijan, 18. June. 1948. 


There are seven hundred thousand villages in India, 
each of which would be organised according to the will 
of its citizens, all of them voting. Then there would 
be seven hundred thousand votes and not four hundred 
million votes. Each village in other words, would 
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have one vote. The villages would elect the district 
administration, the district administrations would elect 
the provincial administration and these in turn would 
elect the President who is the head of the Executive... 
—from A Week with Gandhi by Louis Fisher 

quoted in Avard Newsletter, Jan. Feb. 1962. 


Independence must begin at the bottom, thus every 
village will be a republic or panchayat having full powers. 
It follows therefore that every village has to be self- 
sustained and capable of managing its own affairs even 
to the extent of defending itself against the whole 
world... 

eroung India, Feb. 12.1925. 


When administration is in foreign hands, whatever 
comes to the people comes from the top and then they 
become more and more dependent.. Where it is broad- 
based on popular will, everything goes from bottom 


upward and hence it lasts.... 
—Haryan : Nov. 2, 1947. 


America was the most industrialised countty in the 
world and yet it has not banished poverty and degrada- 
tion. That was because it neglected the universal man- 
power and concentrated power in the hands of the few 
who amassed fortunes at the expense of the many. The 
result was that its industrialization had become a menace 
to itsown poorand the rest of the world. 

If India was to escape such disaster, it had to imitate 
what was best in America and the other western coun- 
tries and leave aside its attractive-looking but destructive 
economic policies. Therefore, real planning consisted 
n the utilisation of the whole man-power of India and 
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the distribution of the raw products of India in her num- 
metous villages instead of sending them outside and 
rebuying finished articles at fabulous prices. 

—Harijan 23, Match 1947. 


The village is the centre for the charkha and the 
Charkha Sangh can realise its highest ambition only 
when its work is decentralised in the villages. 

—Reotienation of Khadi P. 8. 


What sort of an organisation shall we have ?... We 
‘shall have to see that the villagers become first of all 
self-contained and then cater to the needs of the city- 
dwellers. For this purpose, we shall have to form district 
organisations and when districts are too big to handle, 
we may have to divide the district into sub-districts... 
The districts will be the working centres, the central 
oflice will be only a watch-tower for the whole of India, 
issuing instructions, but not a board of administration..”’ 
—Cent percent Swadeshi. P. 25-27. 

The villages will be surveyed and a list prepated of 
things that can be manufactured locally, with little or 
no help and which may be required for village use or 
for sale outside... If enough care is thus taken, the 
villages, most of them as good as dead or dying, will 
hum with life and exhibit the immense possibilities, 


they have, of supplying most of their wants themselves 
and of the cities and towns of India. 


—Harijan, 28 April, 1946. 


APPENDIX—B 


Economics of Swarajya 
| Vinoba Bhave | 
I 
Villages should be self-sufficient : village industries 
as conducive thereto. 

To bring about such a state of affairs, i. e., to see that 
capable individuals have no power given to them other 
than that of service, it is essential that the people should 
nevet be entirely helpless or weak. They must be so 
self-reliant that they ate conscious of theit own strength, 
i. €., of their own independent strength. This means 
that they must have industries which they can themselves 
control. It will certainly not do for the masses to de- 
pend, like factory hands, on industries controlled mostly 
by others. Every village should, from the economic 
point of view, become for the most part, a self-sufficient 
unit. Conditions should be such that capable indivi- 
duals will, of their own free will, help the masses, and 
the masses also will, of their own accord, give theit co- 
operation to the capable few. This can happen only 
when the people stand on their own legs. There is no 
other way. All those needs which we call the primary 
requirements of life as well as most of what we call 
secondary requirements should be met by the people of 
the village from the village itself. Beyond this, whatever 
other secondary or other needs there may be, should be 
supplied by the State through its capable individuals. 

Out of raw materials grown in his field by the villager, 
whatever finished products can be manufactured should, 
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as fat as possible, be made in his house and the rest in 
the village. It maybe said that in India today the villager 
does nothing beyond producing raw materials. He sells 
oil-seeds ; but far from meeting the needs of others for 
oil; he buys oil even for his own use. He grows cot- 
ton; but he buys not only cloth but also cotton seeds for 
sowing, and for feeding his cattle. In order to meet 
all his requirements he has to sell his grain. In such 
selling, he suffers loss. With whatever money he thus 
obtains he has to buy what he needs. In this buying 
also he suffers loss. Such a helpless condition of the 
people is beneficial neither to the masses, nor to the 
State, nor to the few who are regarded as capable. 
Therefore the natural form of an ideal organisation of 
society will be one in which a network of village indus- 
tries supplementing agriculture will exist throughout 
the country, and the State will see to their protection and 
stability. For distributing wealth equally, like so many 
rain-drops in every house, for making the masses of the 
people self-dependent, for not only the capable few 
rendering service to the many, but for the many also 
out of their strength rendering service to the capable 
few, and for strengthening mutual co-operation be- 
tween the people, there is no plan so natural, easy and 
efficient as village industries. 


( Swarajya Shastra: 29 ) 


Ii 
The Self-sufficient State and the Wider Humanity 


All plans to gather wealth together and then to dis- 
tribute it, entail much strain on the State, and in the end 
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involve also resorting to violence. So, if we wish to 
avoid complicating the organisation of society, placing 
too much of a strain on the State, and resorting to vio- 
lence, it is necessary to see that every villager is his own 
tuler, and that the co-operation between villagers is 
strong like that of the fibres of a well-knit rope. When 
this happens, the villager in combination with his 
village will form a natural and well-nigh self-sufficient 
political unit. 

That which brings together such self-governing vil- 
lage units is the nominal provincial political organisa- 
tion. That which brings together such provinces is the 
nominal national political organisation, and that which 
brings about mutual co-operation between such self- 
governing nations is the nominal political organisation 
of all humanity. In this political organisation of all 
humanity—which we have described as nominal—there 
will be a Parliament of individuals, wise representatives 
and impartial, from allover the world. This Parliament 
will have no power of punishment or physical force, 
but it will have abundant power of restraint or moral 
force. Such a wide conception of humanity as a whole 
has to be brought about in man. The opinion of those 
versed in politics that unless the central state is all- 
powerful it will prove useless is right. But the source 
of such power does not lie in lifeless weapons or gold 
but in dispassionate wisdom and character. It is cleat 
that the establishment of sucha humanity—wide political 
organisation cannot take place so long as people are 
not self-dependent and do not co-operate with each 
other. 


(Swatrajya Shastra : 32) 
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Ill 
Self-Dependence and Swadeshi 

Planning should be done in such a way that things 
of village utility for which raw material can be produc- 
ed in the village itself, should be produced there. For 
example, soap is now much in demand even in villages. 
For this purpose, the raw material as well as the soap, 
both should be produced in the village itself. Simi- 
larly, colours are also needed for various purposes and 
the need is going to last. Such colours should also be 
produced by the rural industries. 

For the purposes of self-dependence, planning 
should be done in the village itself. We should provide 
training for functions which the Gramsabha is prepared 
to undertake. Let the Gramsabha itself undertake pro- 
duction, distribution and sale. You will have to pro- 
vide this training for a period of ten years after which 
the villagers should be able to dispense with your help. 

Any industry which has its raw material in the vil- 
lace and the substantial portion of goods produced by 
which can be utilised by the villagers themselves, should 
be run by them. For example, groundnut is produced 
in the village. Its kernel is utilised for food and oil is 
also extracted out of it. This process should be comp- 
leted in the village itself. Why should it be that 
groundnut is taken to city from the villages and oil be 
extracted there P Simiar is the case with cotton 
also. The rural industries, unnecessarily taken over 
by cities today, should be run in the villages themselves. 
Instead, cities should run those industries which can 
check import of foreign goods. But this is not the 
case. What do the city people do ? Instead of chec- 
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king foreign imports they exercise check upon village 
goods itself. It means that foreign countries exploit 
the cities, while the latter in turn exploit the villages. 
This is the reverse process indeed. The city people 
must abandon exploitation of the village and must 
organise and set up industries as resistance to their own 
exploitation by foreign countries. These industries 
should not be necessarily of small scale; they may be 
large scale as well. The large scale industries which 
thwart import of foreign goods must be set up by 
the city people. Watches are a casein point. Good 
watches ate manufactured in Switzerland and are 
imported from there. Good watches, therefore, 
should be manufactured here as well. Some efforts 
in this direction have certainly been made in 
Bangalore. 


I have one mote Hoe and this is tie every village 
must have its currency also. This currency will have 
physical labour as its basis. The Gramsabha may issue 
tokens specifying some particular hours of work. Let 
it be decided that for an hour of physical labour a cer- 
tain commodity in a certain quantity can be had from 
the village shop. And let the prices be fixed once for a 
year. The Gramsabha (Village Council) can then certify 
the number of hours put in by a certain. man and on the 
basis of this token, the village shop should release 
the commodity on a fixed rate. If the production hap- 
pens to be less the next year, the rate of commodities can 
also be fixed anew. Take for example, if 40 Kgs. were 
pteviously given for a certain period of physical labour, 
only 38 Kgs. will be given for as many hours of work 


in case the production falls later. If the production 
P | 
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rises, the wages will also rise correspondingly. If 
things from outside have to be brought into the village, 
the currency prevalent outside will be used. A village 
will have its own currency for the purposes of the vi- 
llage inside. If village life is regulated in this way, 
it will be a revolutionary planning. 

‘The price control of goods produced in the vil- 
lage must be the jurisdiction of the village itself. To- 
day this is the jurisdiction of cities, and that too of vast 
cities like Bombay. ‘This leads to the exploitation 
of villages. This makes imperative, therefore, that the 
product of a village must be utilised in the village it- 
self. For example, if the butter produced in a 
village is consumed by the village children them- 
selves, they will become hefty and strong. This prac- 
tice will not allow city people to have butter. A city- 
dweller, then, will approach the villager and say, “Dear 
friend !_ I too have children and I am also in need of 
butter.” The villager will direct him to the Gram- 
Sabha. Then Gramsabha will tell him that as the cities 
have only one-sixth of the population of the country, 
they will have only one-sixth of the butter. But suppose 
butter is sold at the rate of Rs 10 per Kg. the Gramsabha 
willhavethe right to fix the price atRs. 80 perKg. What 
do the cities have after all P Only currency notes are 
printed there, aren’t they P But the villages have to 
produce butter by the sweat of the brow. So even 
if the city dweller is agreeable to the rate fixed by the 
villager and says that he is prepared to buy butter 
even at Rs. 80 per Ke., the Gramsabha should have 
the authority to tell him that butter beyond a fixed 
propoftion cannot be sold away to the city-dweller 
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even at a fabulous price, say Rs. 800/- per Kg., as but- 
ter is primarily for the use of the village itself. Thus 
the Gramsabha will fix the rate for the village produce. 
Our villages have to be strengthened in this way also. 


We have not to resolve that nothing is to be import- 
ed form outside. Instead we should have trade with 
whatever countries possible. Let us not hinder im- 
port of things which we cannot manufacture; we will 
also allow outs to be exported. But all this has to be 
regulated and controlled. 


(Extracts from Ramachandra Rahi’s interview with Vinoba 
Bhave, at Bramha Vidya Mandir, Pavnar, on 13 February, 1972.) 


APPENDIX—C 


Planning for India 
[ J. C. Kumarappa | 


Various plans have been put before the public re- 
cently for the economic development of our country. 
Each one has its merits and short-comings. None of 
them presumes to be a comprehensive blue-print and, 
therefore, it would not be fair to pick out particular 
points and criticise them. All that these plans claim is 
that they present a bird’s-eye-view from a definite stand- 
point showing the directions in which steps should be 
taken to improve the lot of the people. Owing to lack 
of dependable information and reliable Statistics, none 
of them can lay claim to infallibility. If we are out to 
find fault, no scheme can be immune from our onslaught. 
Even in plans prepared by experts, like the Bombay 
plan, there are glaring omissions of vital items like the 
development and exploitation of forests, river conser- 
vancy, especially the construction of navigable canals 
and water-ways and wrongly places emphasis on foreign 
trade in raw materials, misconceived ideas of road tran- 
sport, and so on. But these are open to discussion and 
modification and, therefore, not matters to quarrel 
about. 

There is one point, however, on which everybody 
should have liked a clearer statement, and that is about 
the goal. While directing all their energies towards 
economic betterment, practically all these plans ignore 
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the higher life of man; nothing is said of the destiny of 
the human race. Are we only aiming at a well-managed 
daily standard of life ? Proper food, drink, shelter, 
exercise and good yield of milk. Is man to be placed 
on an equal footing with a well-cared-for animal ? 
Has man no personality that can be affected by economic 
activity ? | 

Besides, any detailed planning within a definite time 
limit will require coercion that will ultimately end in 
violence. The Gita says that attachment leads to anger. 
Any material-centred planning will require violence to 
implement it. Which is more desirable—a complex 
standard of life with many created wants supplied by 
a regimented labour fotce whipped up to a fever heat 
of activity, or a comparatively well-regulated simple 
life possessing all the necessities for the cultural 
development of man, produced under an economy of 
freedom ? Russia and Germany experimented with 
the former type, and with what dire consequences ! 
Shall India too go the way of Europe and of Japan P 

It cannot be over-emphasized that any plan for our 
country must be based on the fact of unlimited labour 
being available. This will naturally minimise the use 
of centralized methods of production, and such plans 
as we devise should centre round forms of production 
where labour plays the major part. Centralized forms 
of production will be labelled ‘POISON’ and used 
sparingly, in minute well-regulated doses, for key in- 
dustries, public utilities and national monopolies. In an 
economy of this nature, production will follow demar.d 
and consumption will not be forced. Distribution 
will be part and parcel of the process of production and 
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consumption, and will not call for further coercion to 
ensure distributive justice. 


When our plan is labour-centred, money will recede 
to its proper place as a means of exchange and will not 
dominate or colour the whole economic organization, 
and we need not worry about ‘Created money’ and 
like problems. 


Much is made in several of the plans about increas- 
ing the per capitaincome. The guidance which the per 
capita income gives is very deceptive and undependable. 
Though the per capita income is stated to be in the neigh- 
bourthood of Rs. 65 per annum, field labour hardly 
gets 2 or 3 annas pet day. Which is often all that the 
family obtains. This will work out to barely Rs. 15 to 
20 per head-Even this is on the high side. 


Then there is the insistence on increase of produc- 
tion, particularly in the field of industry. The advice 
to follow a comparatively advanced country like England 
is pute propaganda. In one breath those who offer 
this advice will tell you that England is destined to be an 
industrialised country as it can produce better that way 
than our country. In the next breath they will boast 
of the higher yield par acre they obtain in England as 
compared to India. If agricultural production even 
under the stress of war conditions is higher in England, 
by their own logic does it not follow that England should 
concentrate on agriculture and India on iron and steel ? 
This type of specious reasoning has to give way to a 
rational allocation of production. All supplies of neces- 
sities must be local if we would minimise the chances 
of wat. World trade must be in surpluses and luxuries. 
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Money cost is not the only determining factor in these 
mattefs. 


Many seem to labour under the belief that this is the 
first time that planning is contemplated for and by India. 
Planning, however, is not new to India atall. It may 
be that product-centred planning was brought to the 
forefront by Russia, Germany and the U.S.A. But per- 
sonality-centred planning is as old asHindu civilization 
itself. The Varnashram Dharma is a form of cultural 
planning far more advanced than material-based plan- 
ning. 


There is in some quatters much curiosity about the 
ideas of planning entertained by Gandhiji. Those de- 
sirous of getting an insight into his mind on the subject 
cannot do better than to study the genesis, the structure 
and the methods of working of the national organizations 
which are intended by him to attend to various aspects 
of the Constructive Programme he has placed before 
the nation. ‘These bodies are the A.I.S.A., the A.I.V. 
I.A., the Basic Education scheme, etc, which virtually 
represent Gandhiji’s plan in action. They ultimately 
aim at bettering the worker by enlisting the educative 
faculty of work in the development of human persona- 
lity. Man does not live by bread alone. Very often man 
deteriorates when there is anoveremphasis on material 
production. Under the present political conditions in 
India, it has not been possible to tackle centralized in- 
dustries under the guidance of Gandhiji. But his line 
of attack shows that it is not necessary to cool our heels 
waiting for a National Government to come into being. 
We can proceed with such items as can be handled by 
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private individuals and bodies, restricting our needs to 
the consumption of articles produced locally, until such 
time when we shall be in the happy position of being 
able to supply all we require, for a full and satisfactory 
life based not on the exploitation of others but on an 
envitonment conducive to human progtess. 


(Swaraj for the Masses—P. 15-19.—Pub. in 1948) 


APPENDIX—D 
Decentralized Economy 
[ Jayaprakash Narayan ] 


It might be useful to focus attention, here, on a few 
essential features and conditions of a decentralized 
economy in the present situation obtaining in our 
country. | | 2 

First, itis clear that such an economy must be a small- 
machine-and-labour-intensive economy. st the same 
time, it is also clear, that there must be a constant and 
planned effort made to improve the small-machine, so 
that without adding much to its cost, its efficiency and 
productivity keep on rising. For this, the necessary 
research must be planned and encouraged. Wherever 
necessary and available, power should be utilized, keep- 
ing in mind the overall and integrated picture of the 
economy, so that, as far as possible, imbalances between 
cost, production, consumption and employment are not 
created. 

Second, a decentralized economy must aim at relat- 
ing full utilization of local and regional resources, human 
and material, to the satisfaction of local and regional 
needs. For this, regional surveying and planning would 
be necessaty. This would, further, assume that for 
production and consumption of different commo- 
dities, different areas would serve as economic units, so 
that there might be some industries that are village in- 
dustties, some that are block area industries, others that 
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ate district, State or Union industries. (Some of the 
State and all of the Union industries will, of course, be 
of large-scale.) This does not mean, however, that 
surpluses from one area would not be exchanged for 
sutpluses of other areas, but it does mean that, by and 
large, for each type of industry the area concerned would 
be the geographic zone within which it would operate. 
It is obvious that suitable economic measures will have 
to be devised to facilitate small-scale industrialization 
of this type, and, what is more important, to protect this 
sector of economy ftom the large-scale, centralized 
sector, so that it develops healthily and becomes viable. 


Third, in vew of the man-land ratio and rate of popu- 
lation growth in the country, the rural population, despite 
agricultural development must face progressive impove- 
rishment if it has to remain dependent solely upon the 
land. Therefore, the industrialization described above 
must be integrated intimately with agriculture, so that 
every village or at least every small group of villages is 
developed as an agro-industrial community. The term 
‘agro-industrial’ here does not refer only to industries 
concerned with the processing of agricultural products, 
It means an organic blending of agriculture and industry. 
An agro-industrial community would, for example, not 
only process wheat and paddy, fruit and vegitables, 
sugarcane and cotton, but also manufactute radios, 
cycle-parts, small machines, elecrical goods. etc, that 
might be needed in the region. Such a development 
might also narrow down the gap that is widening 
between city and village and mitigate the evils of 
urbanization. 
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Fourth, it is clear that the organizational pattern of 
decentralized industry and trade must also be different 
from that in the centralized sector, whether private or 
public. The decentralized pattern would overwhel- 
mingly be of the owner-worker or co-opetative type. 
Thus, this sector would neither be bureaucracy-ridden 
nor exploitative. It will also be more egalitarian than 
the centralized sector, whether public or private. 

Fifth, the political institutions of panchayati Raj 
will have to paly an important role in this economic 
development. The problem is to discover how this 
could be done. 

I would like to conclude with a few general remarks. 
I should like, first, to make clear that it is not my concern 
at all to preserve traditional modes of production. For 
my purpose the debate between the modern and tradi- 
tional is irrelevant. What I am suggesting is, indeed, 
a most modern type of economy, the like of which does 
not exist or has not existed anywhere, and to create 
which the utmost possible help of science, including so- 
cial science, would be required. In other words, a new 
machine technology as well as a new socio-economic 
technology, would have to be created. It is not the 
type of decentralization that exists in the highly centraliz- 
ed economies of the West or of Japan that I have in 
mind. Decentralization in those countries is subservient 
to centralization and is a mode of existence for the latter. 
For me the dominant pattern of the economy is one of 
decentralization, with such centralization as is found 
unavoidable. There has to be a certain balance between 
the two, no doubt, but the decentralized sector is not to 
be just 2 complement of the centralized one. 
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Second, it is important to remember that the decentra- 
lized economy, I am advocating, is desirable not only 
because it would be democratic, but also because, and 
this is an important point, it would yield immediate be- 
nefits to the masses. It would do so because it would 
offer employment on a mass scale and produce wealth 
in a manner that would ensure its wide distribution and 
make ‘wage-goods’ immediately available to ordinary 
consumers.In the centralized sector, let it be remembered, 
benifits of industrialization have slowly to percolate down 
fromthetopto the bottom. Inthe West it took no less 
than a century for those benefits to reach the common 
man. Itis obvious that in a country of such poverty as 
India, where even articles of the barest necessity are 
scatce, and where unemployment, and underemploy- 
ment ate so chronic and have such gigantic proportions, 
a decentralized and not a centralized economy is the 
crying need—that is, if the aim of economic development 
is welfare of the people. os 

Third, in order to create an economy of the type 
described above it would be necessary radically to reform 
rural education. To serve this purpose, rural education 
must be predominantly non-bookish, practical and tech- 
nical education, with special emphasis on training in 
agricultural techniques. Such education reform must be 
a part of the research and planning mentioned earlier. 
Further, rural education must include largescale practical 
adult education. Such education incidentaly would also 
provide an answer to the difficult question : wherefrom 
and how the entrepreneurial personnel required for the 
development of the decentralized economy could be 
obtained. 
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Lastly, in the present extraordinary situation in the 
country when ambitious plans that have to depend upon 
massive foreign assistance are the fashion, it is natural 
thatthe Centre should cometo have sole command Over 
vast resources that it may distribute to the States. It is 
obvious that in this situation the Centre should become 
disproportionately powerful and all the lower organs 
should be reduced to the status of beggars. This natu- 
rally plays havoc with the growth of democracy, but 
this is not the place to go into the complex question of 
foreign assistance and its impact not only on economic 
growth but on every aspect andinstitution of national 
life. Suffice it to point out that decentralized economic 
development would have the benefit of being less de- 
pendent than the centralized sector on foreign aid and 
the Centre, mainly for three reasons : (a) the element of 
voluntary labour would be greater, (b) it would absorb 
and utilise a far larger proportion of small savings; and 
(¢) overhead charges, transport and other social costs 
would be much lower. ‘Thus, in this sense too a decen- 
tralized economy would be more democratic. 


(Swataj for the People p. 31-35—1961) 
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